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tion, is its rectilinear mode of derivation in one direction only, and 
its consequent reference of all truth to certain opaque absolutes, either 
axioms or facts. This feature is accepted by the author without criti- 
cism. Indeed, his whole work is a search for such ultimates, of which 
the ' ' self-guarantee of truth " is an example. And it is worth noting 
that his criticism of mathematical theory never touches its logical 
method. Yet just here, I should think, the question ought to arise, 
especially when, as in modern mathematics, one compares different 
types of space-systems. The slightest consideration of the axiom of 
parallels as determining our own type would seem to suggest that any 
other of its characters would do as well, and that the ' axioms ' have 
therefore no prior validity but are simply members of a democratic 
system. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. 
By Edward Bradford Titchener. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1908. — pp. ix, 404. 

"The system of psychology rests upon a three-fold foundation: 
the doctrine of sensation and image, the elementary doctrine of feel- 
ing, and the doctrine of attention." A sensation in psychology, by 
way of orientation, is "any sense-process that cannot be further 
analyzed by introspection," and this must be distinguished from the 
sensation of psychophysics which is the supposed sense-correlate of an 
elementary excitatory process posited by a physiological theory. Thus 
white is psychologically an elementary sensation while, according to 
the Young-Helmholtz theory, it is psychophysical^ compounded of 
three elements. An attribute of sensation, in psychology, is any 
aspect or moment or dimension which is inseparable, — without which 
the sensation vanishes : and the attributes of a sensation can ordinarily, 
but not always, vary independently of one another, — one quality in 
several intensities, one intensity of several qualities. Attributes are 
intensive or qualitative. All intensive attribute is changing when a 
sensation " moves along the shortest path to or from the zero-point "; 
a qualitative "when it moves in a direction that neither carries it 
towards nor withdraws it from the zero-point " (Miiller). The quali- 
tative attributes are special in the several senses, while the intensive 
are (with a few exceptions) common ; and are, namely, intensity 
proper, extensity, duration, and clearness. This last "is the attribute 
which distinguishes the ' focal ' from the ' marginal ' sensation ; it is 
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the attribute whose variation reflects the ' distribution of attention. ' ' ' 
The qualitative is usually taken as the individualizing attribute of a 
sensation. We call it one and the same sensation so long as its quality 
remains, though all its other attributes may have changed ; while if 
the quality alone changes, even very slightly, we call it a different 
sensation. This usage is inexact but may be allowed to pass. 

The second lecture deals with the criteria of affection and the ques- 
tion whether the affections (pleasantness and unpleasantness) are to 
be classed as sensations or as something generically other. The 
generic difference, if there be one, must be such as to appear in a 
comparison of two simple elements, — a single affective element with 
a single sensation. "As thought differs from emotion, so must the 
element of thought, the sensation, differ from the element of emotion, 
the affection. ' ' Hereupon the following alleged distinctions are passed 
in review and dismissed : The ' objectivity ' of sensation versus the ' sub- 
jectivity ' of affection, a distinction which allows of three interpreta- 
tions, («) that affections tend to fuse as sensations do not (Wundt), 
(<£) that the former differ between individual subjects as the latter do 
not, (<r) that affections cannot appear without sensations while sensa- 
tions can stand in consciousness alone ; the distinction of localizable 
versus not localizable, (a) in space, (<5) in consciousness; the distinction 
of difference versus antagonism, i. e., that sensations merely differ from 
one another while in affection pleasant is the precise opposite of un- 
pleasant ; the distinction of peripherally versus centrally excited ; and 
of persisting versus not persisting, under habituation. All these dis- 
tinctions are either not empirically discoverable or else not adequate as 
generic differentiation between affection and feeling. The true dis- 
tinction, Professor Titchener finds, is connected with the intensive 
attribute of clearness ; it is " that affections lack, what all sensations 
possess, the attribute of clearness. Attention to a sensation means 
always that the sensation becomes clear ; attention to an affection is 
impossible." Of the other alleged distinctions, that of the differ- 
ence between sensations and the antagonism of feelings is the only 
one that deserves very serious consideration, and it is by no means 
conclusively established. It is also not a difference which would 
appear from a comparison of two single elements. 

The third lecture has for its text Stumpf's paper Ueber Gefilhls- 
empfindungen. Stumpf argues that the affections are not a distinct 
genus of mental elements, but are a species of sensation, and he vir. 
tually identifies unpleasantness with the pain sensation, and pleasant 
ness with the sensation called tickle, which is for him akin to itch, 
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lust, etc. Such a view seems scarcely tenable, since "both itch 
and pain may be, according to circumstances, pleasant, indifferent, 
or unpleasant." But furthermore the view seems to exclude artificially 
from the category of affection the ' higher ' feelings which can certainly 
be pleasant and unpleasant ; and Stumpf does consider these apart under 
the name Gemiltsbewegung. And another serious difficulty arises ' ' in 
connection with the affective tone of moderately and weakly intensive 
sensations of sight and sound, taste and smell. ' ' What organs of pain 
and tickle are concomitantly stimulated with these senses ? Thus this 
effort to make affection a kind of sensation, fails. To the reviewer it 
seems that, while the two affections are certainly not respectively pain 
and tickle, they might still be accounted in and for themselves two 
species of sensation, namely, the sensory qualities of pleasant and un- 
pleasant. But then, again, no very mighty issue depends on this 
generic identity or difference between sensation and affection, invet- 
erately as the question recurs, until we have a suitable definition of 
what a generic difference in such a case might be. Why, as for Pro- 
fessor Titchener, does the fact that affections lack the intensive attri- 
bute of clearness distinguish them generically from sensations, while 
for some other qualities the lack of the intensive attribute of extension 
constitutes no such generic distinction ? Such may truly be the case, 
but everything hangs, clearly, on the definition of 'generic' 

The fourth lecture is devoted to Wundt's tridimensional theory of 
feeling. The genesis of this remarkable chapter of Wundt's psy- 
chology is so expounded that the most interesting side-lights are cast 
on the psychology of its author. The systematic upshot is " that 
organic sensations are responsible for the dimensions of excitement - 
depression and tension-relaxation." For, as Hayes and others have 
found : (a) "Judgments of pleasantness and unpleasantness are direct, 
easy, and natural; " (F) "judgments of excitement are less direct, 
and the term is equivocal. . . . Judgments of depression are, in their 
turn, distinctly less direct than those of excitement, and are often 
associatively mediated. There is no evidence of a dimension of ex- 
citement-depression, still less of a number of exciting and depressing 
qualities;" (V) "judgments of tension are easy; but tension is 
described, throughout, in kinsesthetic terms. . . . Nowhere is there 
evidence, in this third case, either of a new affective dimension or of 
specific qualities." In conclusion, the author says : "Wundt's tri- 
dimensional theory of feelings shows, as it were in typical form, the 
peculiar features that distinguish his psychology at large. Wundt has, 
in an eminent degree, the power of generalization, and his generaliza- 
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tions cover, — as generalizations oftentimes do not ! — an encyclo- 
paedic range of detailed knowledge. But the exercise of this very 
power leads him to put a certain stamp of finality upon his theories, as 
if questions were settled in the act of systematization. You know what 
I am thinking of : the theory of space perception, the theory of atten- 
tion, the definition and demarcation of psychology itself. The affec- 
tive theory which we have been discussing is typical, then, both for 
good and for bad. It is good, in that it gives rounded and complete 
expression to a psychological tendency that, in many minds, has been 
struggling for utterance. It is bad, in that it offers a solution, ready- 
made, of problems which in actual fact are ripe only for preliminary 
and tentative discussion." 

Professor Titchener offers (in the eighth lecture) his own theory of 
affection. The affections appear ' ' as mental processes of the same 
general kind as sensations, and as mental processes that might, under 
favorable conditions, have developed into sensations. I hazard the 
guess that the ' peripheral organs ' of feeling are the free afferent nerve- 
endings distributed to the various tissues of the body [excepting those 
to the periphery] ; and I take these free endings to represent a lower 
level of development than the specialized receptive organ. Hence we 
have peripheral organs of sense, but no 'organs,' in the strict meaning 
of the term, for affective processes. Had mental development, been 
carried farther, pleasantness and unpleasantness might have become 
sensations.. . ." This theory explains, " first, the obscurity of feel- 
ing, the absence of the attribute of clearness. Affective processes are 
processes whose development has been arrested ; they have not attained, 
and now they never can attain, to clear consciousness. . . . The 
theory explains, secondly, the movement of affective processes between 
opposites, and the relation of this movement to the health and harm, 
the weal and woe of the organism. For the excitatory processes will 
report the ' tone ' of the bodily systems from which they proceed, and 
the report will vary, and can only vary, between ' good ' and ' bad. ' 
. . . And, lastly, the theory explains the introspective resemblance 
between affections and organic sensations. ' ' 

The fifth lecture, leaving the topic of feeling, deals with attention 
as sensory clearness. " Popular psychology regards attention, indif- 
ferently, as faculty and as manifestation of faculty . . . the influence 
of the popular conception is still shown in the tendency to treat the 
attentive consciousness as a whole, to synthetize objective and subjec- 
tive, incidental and essential, in a single view." Whereas, "an 
elementary psychology of attention will deal, not with the facts of 
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attentional accommodation, but rather with the ' rise ' of the single 
sensation." Pursuant to this aim, five types of attention theory are 
examined and are found all to recognize that attention involves clear- 
ness of the content 'attended to ': " clearness is, so to say, the first 
thing that men lay hands on, when they begin to speak about atten- 
tion." Thus for Professor Titchener the essence of attention lies in 
the degree of clearness of the content. The remainder of the lecture 
summarizes the empirical conditions under which a sensation gains 
maximal clearness in consciousness. 

The succeeding two lectures elucidate the psychology of clearness 
under the headings of seven laws of attention. Among the most in- 
teresting of these discussions we mention, that on fluctuations of the at- 
tention (the sixth), that on the two levels, i. e., the focal and marginal, 
of consciousness (the second), that on the relation of clearness to other 
attributes (the first), and that on prior entry (the fourth). But all 
are interesting, and all present important issues. 

The concluding lecture is devoted to the relation of attention to 
feeling, active and passive attention, motor theories of attention, etc. 
As to the first, we can attend and act without feeling, but cannot 
feel without attending ; or (to state this last more exactly) the obscure 
contents of a two -level consciousness cannot be so strongly ' toned ' 
as the clear contents. The distinction between active and passive 
attention is retained from considerations that are genetic rather than 
descriptive. And, lastly, Professor Titchener is adverse to motor 
theories of attention. 

One misunderstanding is to be forestalled. It seems as if in con- 
nection with both the topics of this volume, the single element of con- 
sciousness is too much emphasized, — affection as a single element, 
attention as affecting the single element : whereas the attitude theory 
of feeling, for instance, and volitional and apperceptional theories of 
attention necessarily relate, not to the single elements, but to the 
configuration and change of groups of conscious elements. And thus 
such theories seem to be unduly neglected. But Professor Titchener 
says, "an elementary psychology of attention will deal, not with the 
facts of attentional accommodation, but rather with the ' rise ' of the 
single sensation ; . . . not with the gross facts of attentional inertia, 
but rather with the absolute temporal limen and the carrying power 
of clearness under simple conditions." And again, "an elementary 
psychology [of attention] will deal with the sensation, under its 
aspect of clearness." In both cases the emphasis is apparently to be 
laid on elementary, and since the same word occurs in the title of the 
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volume, one is doubtless to infer that Professor Titchener has inten- 
tionally singled out the elementary, or ' clearness, ' side of attention, 
and intentionally neglected other aspects. The same may be true of 
feeling. Nevertheless, one is bound to be somewhat misled here, 
since many considerations are touched on which are not, under our 
present definition, elementary : thus a strictly ' elementary ' treatment 
would surely not even mention motor-theories. And so some views 
are made unintentionally to look very small indeed, — views for which 
something can be said. 

Such is the main outline of this volume, and yet so to present it is 
to present a bough stripped of its leaves ; whereas the leaves are here 
numerous and vital. The book gathers in many facts and many 
opinions and weighs them against one another with all skill, caution, 
and impartiality ; and the argument is everywhere well-articulated 
and closely-knit. The lectures are called ' elementary ' with scant 
justice, since they are obviously the product of a mature and con- 
structive scholarship and are not, after all, quite elementary even in 
the aspects treated. The concept of clearness (which others have 
called 'vividness,' Eindringlichkeit, etc., and which has never had 
all the critical discussion that it requires) is here brought to the fore, 
and one could only wish that other and not ' elementary ' matters, 
such as motor theories of attention, had been given more space. But 
this is to wish that Professor Titchener immediately write us another 
volume — the Advanced Lectures. 

Edwin B. Holt. 
Harvard University. 



